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scholarly memorial to Commodore Perry, rather than a means of com- 
memorating the services of the centennial commissioners. 

Mabel C. "Weaks 

The readjuster movement in Virginia. By Charles Chilton Pearson, 
Ph.D., professor of political science, "Wake Forest college. [Yale 
historical publications, Miscellany, IV, issued under the direction 
of the department of history] (New Haven: Yale university press, 
London : Humphrey Milford, Oxford university press, 1917. 191 
p. $2.00 net) 

Mr. Pearson's book is a substantial contribution to the literature of 
Virginia history. It is illustrative of the scientific spirit among an in- 
creasing group of young historians in the south. It has all the qualities 
of well trained craftsmanship, such as one would expect to characterize a 
study set forward under Mr. Dunning, carried to completion under 
Messrs. Farrand and Andrews, and published by the Yale university 
press on the Frederick John Kingsbury memorial publication fund. 
Written about a stormy conflict very fresh in the recollections of par- 
ticipants still living, it is everywhere objective and non-partisan. Mr. 
Pearson has the umpire's interest in the science of the game, but like a 
good umpire seems to be all but indifferent as to who piles up the bigger 
score. The English of the book is incisive and precise, if not flowing. 
Indeed it is this omnipresence of precision and the objective scientific 
spirit of the seminar which will make this scholarly book difficult for the 
uninitiate. The footnotes are all there and just what footnotes should 
be, and the bibliographical note at the end is a model of what such a 
note should be, and is itself a contribution to Virginia history. Proof 
reading and indexing leave nothing to be desired. 

Withal the story is absorbing and important, and Mr. Pearson's book 
is the only place where it is eonvincely told. 

It hinges around the struggle between state debt and public schools, 
culminating in the years 1867-1885. From these two centers radiate 
other problems and movements. All told they mean the awkward ef- 
forts of the common man to inject his spirit, his needs, his unaccustomed 
hands into the political menage. Bourbonism, holding to ante-bellum 
conceptions of honor and conservatism, pleading stability and adjust- 
ing itself to the demands of the new economic nobility, resist the levelling 
spirit; but Bourbonism goes its way into the limbo and conservatism, in 
no small measure, takes over the spirit of the new era. 

The creation of the debt is the old story of internal improvements by 
canals and railroads. By 1861 the state had invested thirty-five million 
dollars for which "it had secured, besides smaller improvements, a canal 
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from Richmond to the Valley and a railroad system which cost nearly 
seventy millions and which was nearly half as long in miles as that of all 
New England." The schools dated from the firm establishment of the 
literary fund in 1816, whose purpose was to provide a measure of "ed- 
ucation" for indigent children. But by 1860 the state was paying tui- 
tion for one half of those attending school within the limits embraced in 
present Virginia. The war comes and goes. One third of the territory 
of the state was gone, its public works were dismantled, its accumulated 
capital was annihilated, the taxpaying power of the people was reduced, 
the debt and interest had climbed and was to increase all the while. On 
the other hand, a radical combination of negroes and scalawags domin- 
ated the constitutional convention of 1867. They struck "frugality" 
from the bill of rights and inserted ' ' equal civil and political rights and 
public privileges" for all citizens. As a corollary they decreed a uni- 
form system of schools free to all classes. 

Bourbons and conservatives who put the debt first in state policy had 
to yield to those who would readjust the debt to the demand of right, 
financial disabilities, social and educational needs. From 1879 to 1883 
readjusters ran the state. When, however, their chief, United States 
Senator "William Mahone, had built up a remorseless personal machine 
and had determined to carry the state over to the national republicans, 
the best of his followers deserted and returned to conservative ranks. 
The latter, chastened and humanized, adopted the name democratic and 
not a little of the spirit of democracy. 

The readjusters had accomplished their purpose, done much good and 
gone the way of third parties. Mahone, too, had dug a little deeper the 
grave of republicanism in Virginia. 

Mr. Pearson has painted a faithful picture of fiscal, social and politi- 
cal readjustment in Virginia 1867-1885. He has also added a not un- 
welcome touch to the canvass of national politics during those years. 

D. R. Anderson 

Beginnings of the Grerman element in York county, Pennsylvania. By 
Abdel Ross Wentz, B.D., Ph.D., professor of history, Pennsylvania 
college, Gettysburg, and curator of the historical society of the 
Evangelical Lutheran church in the United States. (Lancaster: 
Pennsylvania-German society, 1916. 217 p. $1.00) 
Mr. Wentz deals with the beginnings of the German settlements in 
one of the predominantly German counties in Pennsylvania. He con- 
fines his investigation primarily to the events connected with actual 
settlement, the motives and characteristics of the settlers, and their part 
in colonial and early national history. The book covers about two de- 



